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LIBRARIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


AN INSPIRING SURVEY 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION has just published a report by its 
honorary secretary, Mr. Lionel R. McColvin, F.L.A., City 
Librarian of Westminster, on the library system of Great 
Britain and proposals for post-war activities. 


This survey is in continuation of that which was com- 
menced in 1936 but was held up owing to the Association 
becoming too deeply engrossed in arguments on the consti- 
tution and educational syllabus. In order to make progress 
Mr. McColvin was asked to devote six months to the stud 
of war-time conditions in Great Britain and post-war possi- 
bilities. While publishing his report the Association makes 
it clear that it does not commit itself to the policy put for- 
ward. The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust defrayed the 
cost of the enquiry and is particularly interested in the cur- 
rent war-time snot Freee 
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Mr. McColvin says that two dominant facts emerge from 
his investigations. The first is the essential value of the 
library service. The second is that, however destructive the 
war may prove, it is dominantly a constructive force if we 
maintain the will to win. It is not enough to hope for a 
better post-war world; we must plan it now. 

We proposed in later issues of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES to 
analyse this report from the point of view of different library 
interests. Meanwhile we make a few excerpts from it of a 
more general nature. Mr. McColvin, quoting the first of 
the tenets which form the philosophy of librarianship, says: 


“The library service exists to serve—to give without question, 
favour, or limitations. It is an instrument for the promotion of 
all or any of the activities of its readers. Therefore, it must be 
catholic and all-embracing. Whenever, as may often be the case be- 
cause of financial and other limitations, it must choose between types 
of provision, this must always be in accord with the value of the ser- 
vices to the individuals requiring them—not because of our own 
idea or opinion of what the demands should be. So, the third and 
all important tenet is that libraries should be ‘free in every sense’— 
not only universally available regardless of a man’s resources, but 
free also in the sense that they offer sanctuary to all facets of 
opinion and all aspects of knowledge. It is just because the lib- 
rary could be, and has indeed been, used as a powerful propaganda 
a that all who value librarianship insist that it shall not be 
so used.’ 

Commenting on the widespread belief that libraries are 


“a great instrument and bulwark of democracy,” he says: 


“We may believe that it is the only sound basis for the conduct 
of human affairs. But we do not want our libraries to support 
democracy as a positive creed in opposition to any other creed and 
we want libraries to produce citizens who will be qualified to choose 
wisely and freely whatever form of government they think best. We 
may have not the slightest doubt what their choice will be. That 
cannot affect our attitude as librarians.” 

“Education,” Mr. McColvin says, “is a means and not an end. No 
man is the better just by being educated; he may be much worse, 
much less useful and happy. He is the better for education when, 
and only when, he is thereby enabled to live fruitfully, usefully, and 
as an individual. We learn to walk in order to ‘go places,’ not to 
perambulate within prison walls. So it is with education. When 
it has helped the pupil, young or old, to think and act for him- 
self, to be a free individual in a social world, it has achieved its pur- 
pose. If it persists like an over-anxious Nanny in running after 
a grown-up child, either the child will rudely and ungratefully tell 
Nanny not to fuss or the child will fail to develop its independ- 
ence and suffer from frustration. This viewpoint does not over- 
look the great need for genuine adult educational activities. ... 
The fact remains that, whether it is given to young or old, educa- 
tion must remain fundamentally a process for providing mental 
equipment. If the education has been imparted wisely the recipient 
will surely have gained much inspiration and guidance as to how 
best that equipment may be employed. But once this guidance 
becomes explicit rather than implicit, once the educationist seeks to 
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say what the pupil should do and think rather than to show him 
how he can do so, he is entering dangerous and forbidden territory.” 

Of the county library systems the report states that the 
best are already in the forefront, ranking with the best 
urban systems as regards book stock, premises and adminis- 
tration, but the worst, though possibly not so bad as the 
worst urban systems, indicate a very poor appreciation of 
their wpe prem There is an interesting discussion of 
the type of centre used by the county systems. On this Mr. 
McColvin says: 

“If they are in places with definite religious, political, or social 
associations, their work is likely to be limited. The churchman— 
and we must accept the fact without criticism—will often not will- 
ingly go to a centre in a chapel hall and vice versa; the teetotaller 
will not go to one in a public house; the shopkeeper class avoids 
one in a miners’ institute; men dislike going to a women’s club or 
women to men’s; even a centre in a private house may fail to give 
full service because some people will hesitate to ‘trouble’ the house- 
holder—or may not like him; and the centre in a shop is not 
liked by those who feel that they ought to buy something. The ideal 
centre is one situated in a non-denominational, non-political hall or 
club such as is used for dances, meetings, and whist drives—or in 
some general community centre.” 


With regard to library expenditure Mr McColvin says: 

“Examination of libraries in the various groups shows conclusively 
that the value of the service is in direct ration to the per capita 
expenditure upon books. Where it is low the library service is in- 
variably bad; where it is high the libraries are among the most 
active and valuable. We have noted libraries which spend as little 
as 1d. per head per annum or less; at least one exceeds 1s. per 
head. Even the last is a very modest amount indeed. It is a sum 
which no man or woman in the country thinks twice about spend- 
ing, dozens if not hundreds of times a year, on temporary triviali- 
ties. Surely it is the most striking evidence that public libraries 
are economical institutions that this small contribution will give 
a very reasonable service Book provision cannot be satis- 
factory unless the unit of supply is a large one. That sentence is 
the keynote of this report and the outstanding lesson of the investi- 
gations which have preceded it.” 


The chapter on special departments and services is par- 
ticularly interesting as an indication of the recent activity 
in Great Britain on these lines. Mr. McColvin, in an en- 
deavour to define a reference library, says that it “is a work- 
shop—not merely a place where books are kept, but where 
they are used collectively and purposively. The only re- 
liable guidance as to what should be kept in the reference 
and what in the lending department is the likelihood of 
demand and its urgency.’ 

The report expresses the emphatic opinion that news- 
paper rooms are not a desirable provision, with the sole 
exception perhaps of a large city with a well-managed de- 
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partment displaying a wide selection of foreign and pro- 
vincial papers. 

The reaction of public libraries to the needs of the armed 
forces is dealt with at length. Mr. McColvin says that in 
Great Britain “practically every library authority has 
granted the full and free use of library facilities to in- 
dividual members of the Forces who may borrow with a 
minimum of formalities—e.g. production of the pay book 
as evidence of identity, the signature of a responsible officer, 
etc. In one town, the Mayor made a fine gesture by acting 
as ‘guarantor’ for all Service borrowers. Reading rooms 
are, of course, open to them everywhere. In several places 
facilities for writing letters are provided. Several counties 
have strengthened the stock at branches and centres used by 
many men and women of the Forces.” 

With regard to books for the troops the English Library 
Association has always urged that whereas ephemeral 
material and books for overseas troops must naturally be 
distributed widely and without any systematic safeguards, 
it is a grave mistake so to treat the better type of book in 
Great Britain. Instead, wherever possible, properly 
organized and supervised libraries should be established in 
all camps, stations, and barracks, and adequate quiet read- 
ing rooms should be provided. The Association has also 
urged that suitable serving men and women should be allo- 
cated for these duties. 


ARMY EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


THE ESTABLISHMENT of the Army Education and Welfare 
Service will make possible considerable developments in lib- 
rary service to the Army. There will be no break in the 
continuity of the work done by the War Library Service. 
The AEW library will be a section of the War op ew Ser- 
vice, a section backed by a definite status within the Army, 
proper staffing, and more money for books. It is hoped to 
extend to all units, and not merely to the main camps, a 
reasonably good general reading service, and to develop and 
link up with Army education the informational side of lib- 
rary work with the Army. Initial plans provide for the 
establishment of a camp library for all units of over 500 
men, and the service of small units by van. 

It has been recognised by the Army that, in view of the 
work which has been done by the New Zealand Library 
Association and the Country Library Service in establishing 
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and maintaining the War Library Service, it is desirable 
that some channel should be available through which the 
Association and the Director of the Country Library Service 
can proffer advice and make recommendations for considera- 
tion in the determination of Army library policy. To 
facilitate this, the Library Staff Officer will also act as 
Liaison Officer between the Army Education Service on the 
one hand and the Country Library Service and the New 
Zealand Library Association on the other. It is hoped that 
those librarians who have taken an active part in the War 
Library Service in the past will continue to take an interest 
in what will now be the AEW section of it, and that their 
authorities will take a generous view of interloan privileges 
in relation to the AEW section. For the supply of informa- 
tional material the AEW library will be almost wholly de- 
pendent, especially during the first year, upon the co-opera- 
tion of New Zealand libraries. Here is an opportunity for 
service which — spirited authorities will not miss. 

A. G. W. Dunningham, City Librarian, Dunedin, has 
been aa Library Staff Officer with the rank of Cap- 
tain. . Carnell, Assistant Director, Country Library Ser- 
vice, has been appointed first subaltern on the library estab- 
lishment of Army Education and Welfare Service. 

The AEW library will be limited. Service to the Navy 
and the Air Force is outside the scope of the AEW library. 
The Navy and the Air Force will continue, of course, to 
receive books from the War Library Service and in this 
way will receive their share of material donated by the 
public. 


HOW WILL THE LIBRARY EMERGE? 
A POSTCRIPT 


TO PLAY JOSHUA to “Moses,” who laid down the law to such 
good effect in the December issue of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, 
and to carry on where he left off seems a task worth attempt- 


ing. 

There is always a conflict between principle and prac- 
tice. “Moses” has little to say of how his principles are to 
be put into operation. He conjures up no picture of the 
borough accountant and the borough librarian closeted be- 
fore the estimates meeting of the borough council, nor of 
the extent to which the “receipts” column must be taken as 
affecting the “proposed vote’ column in the draft which 
they are considering. But, perhaps, after all, this neglect 
is salutary. If we are sweating over the crank handle of a 
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sausage machine when the public needs hot pies, we should 
first come to a realisation of the fact, and not till then set 
about designing a hot pie machine. 

“Moses” speaks of “our eagerness to fit into the educa- 
tional system.” That is a good point. We still talk glibly 
about our work as educational, but education implies a 
more formal approach than we can pretend to. o call 
ourselves the People’s University is indeed to claim to be 
the younger brother of the local College, the jejune under- 
strapper of the local W.E.A. or Technical College, and to 
claim for ourselves the doubtful honour of being unquali- 
fied preceptors. As “Moses” trenchantly points out, that 
sort of talk is nonsense. It cannot too often be repeated 
that the functions of a library are cultural, vocational, and 
recreational. Put it at its broadest, our job is, or should be, 
to help people to help themselves in all their occupations. 
We cannot hope to be experts in every art and science. We 
are hosts and alent at a party, introducing our guests to 
people (if we can for a moment consider books as people) 
who can help them. That these people need cultivation is 
not our fault: books will not initiate a discussion, but they 
will provide help when consulted. Our job is to introduce 
people to the right books. It consists in ng age and 
anticipating (not creating) needs; and then in fulfilling 
them. If Mr. Jones, the plastics expert, is a useful man for 
Smith, Brown, and Robinson, and a hundred and ninety- 
seven other of our guests (who are also our employers) to 
know, then indeed we are justified in getting a thrill out of 
our two hundredth introduction, especially if we have had 
a bit of difficulty in petting Mr. Jones to the party. 

It is not mere self-interest that supplies the drive when 
we ask for money for our work. I think “Moses” is harsh 
in this respect. Self-interest must always be an element in 
one’s job; but the librarian who is not caught up in the 
swing of his work, who does not do the little bit extra for 
Mr. A because it means so much to Mr. A, or for Mrs. 
B because Mrs. B is doing an important job for the com- 
munity, is not really a librarian and probably never will be. 
The job itself does mean something, to most of us, though 
we cannot deny the self-interest (not, in itself, a bad thing); 
and to many, it means a lot. 

No, where we are at fault in our clamour for money and 
all the rest of it, is not that our ideals are wrongly inspired, 
but that we assume too easily that we have realised them. 
We seek grants for a recreational service with a little 
appendage of cultural-cum-vocational work, in terms that 
would seek to establish that the appendage is not docked 
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but strong and healthy, wagging a very little (recreational) 
dog. This is humbug. Convincing others, we too often 
convince ourselves. We are progressing, but our progress 
is hampered by ignorance, stupidity, parochialism, mean- 
ness, and dependence on fiction revenue. 

In our clamour for funds, we would actually be better off 
if we admitted that our services are what they are. The 
argument for improvement would be _ immeasurably 
stronger. And grants made to us would, no doubt, be safe- 
guarded from unworthy expenditure, to which we, in our 
present state of helplessness, are — The temptation 
cannot be resisted because it is still the sausage machine 
which we are cranking. 

A minor point, and yet, perhaps, not so minor. Every 
library catalogues its own books, and no doubt it will do 
so until one day all current catalogues are squared off and 
we start anew from the year of grace whatever-it-will-be in 
co-operative bliss. (One wishes one could have written co- 
operative Bliss; and even that is possible.) But, in the 
meantime, there is more stocktaking to be done. The last 
article in the very excellent December issue of NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES binds up with the first, and there are points to 
be found there that bear directly on the basic principles of 
our work. Our job, it may be repeated, is to lead people to 
sources, to books and articles their need of which we know. 
Few libraries are of such a size that it could be much hard- 
ship for the borrower to go to the shelves without any idea 
of the collations of the half dozen or so books on his sub- 
ject. The collation certainly tells him something; but it is 
rarely what he wants to know. What he wants to know, 
usually, is what ground the book covers. A note can give 
him that, though imperfectly. Only the book itself can give 
it to him thoroughly; but a description of the thought in 
the book, even an imperfect one, ts far more likely to be 
of use than a perfect description of its physical make-up. 
Are we taking the easy course? 

It is as though the A.A. were to put on its sign posts de- 
tailed descriptions of the construction of the road and of 
the ground in which it is laid; while the driver is interested - 
only in the state of the surface and the direction it takes. 
“A relic of closed access and antiquarian i:iterest’”’ is good. 
There is much on our catalogue cards that would be utterly 
useless to the majority of serious enquirers, even if they 
could comprehend it. The one ray of illumination, often 
enough, is to be found in the sub-title. 

Introducing one man to another, do we say, “Mr. Smith, 
this is Mr. Jones, 158 Ibs., 5ft. lin. tall, 46in. round the 
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middle, dressed in an austerity suit, with a brown hat, tat- 
tooed with a flying angel between the shoulder-blades”’? 
Apart from the name, that is useless, and a little irrelevant. 
We have covered the externals only. The man might be a 
great scientist, a Musician, a genius or a moron, or what you 
will. But we blandly remark that he weighs 157 Ilbs.!— 
which might be of interest to his doctor, but is not much 
use to the man who wants to get to know him. 

As a classic example of futility in cataloguing, it may do 
no harm to quote, in all its wealth of cross-division, the 
order of illustrations from the L.C. Supplementary Rule 
to Rule 165 of the A.A. Code—an extreme example, and not 
often honoured in the application, but still illuminating: 
Frontispiece, illustrations, plates, photographs, portraits, 
maps, plans, facsimiles, tables, diagrams. 

How helpful to the enquirer who wants to know what 
the book is about! 

—C.S.P. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Library Association will be held 
in Wellington on Friday, 26th February. Members are re- 
minded that only members or delegates of institutional 
members may attend and vote. 

The appointment of delegates by institutional members 
must ak te Secretary in writing before the commence- 
ment of the annual meeting. There has been some laxity 
on this point in the past, and the Legislation Committee 
has given notice of a proposed amendment of the rules to 
clanily the position. 

Nominations of persons for the various offices which are 
filled at the annual meeting (with the consent of the 
nominees) must be received before the meeting commences. 

Notices of motion which will be placed before the annual 
meeting are as follows:— 


(1) THAT Rule 35 (c) be amended by omitting subclause (ii) and 
substituting the following subclause:— 
“(ii) In order that an institutional member may exercise 
through delegates its full rights in the election of ordinary 
members of the Council it may at any time appoint the dele- 
gate or delegates to which it is entitled under these Rules 
and by which it will be represented at the Annual Meeting or 
any prior general meeting of the Association. Such appoint- 
ment shall be communicated to the Honorary Secretary- 
Treasurer in writing signed by the authorised executive offi- 
cer of the member or of any committee or other organ to whom 
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it has delegated the power of appointment. Any delegate so 
appointed, whose unrevoked appointment is in the hands of 
the Honorary Secretary-Treasurer before the day of the clos- 
ing of nominations, shall be eligible for election as an ordinary 
member of the Council. Any such delegate may also nominate 
any eligible person or persons for election.”—Legislation 
Committee. 


(2) THAT Rule 39 be amended: 

(a) By inserting at the beginning of sub-clause (ii) the 
words “Unless the appointment of delegate or delegates has 
already been communicated pursuant to rule 35 (c).” 

(b) By adding at the end of sub-clause (ii) the words 
“and shall be in writing signed by the authorised executive 
officer of the member or of any committee or other organ to 
whom it has delegated the power of nomination.”—Legislation 
Committee. 


(3) THAT the Hon. Editor (E. J. Carnell) be congratulated on the 
standard maintained by the Bulletin during the past year and the 
leadership given in its columns at a time when meetings of Coun- 
cil and other professional groups have lapsed because of war- 
time conditions.—Otago Branch. 


(4) THAT Council hold at least one meeting a year besides the 
annual meeting, as it is impossible to transact all the necessary 
business at one meeting.—Otago Branch. 


ELECTIONS TO COUNCIL 


The Returning Officer (G. T. Alley) reports that as the 
result of the election held on 9th December the followin 
eight ordinary members of Council were elected to hol 
office from the meeting of the incoming council immedi- 
ately after the annual meeting till the close of the annual 
meeting in 1944: 


M. Blackett M. S. Fleming 
C. W. Collins W. J. Harris 
A. G. W. Dunningham D. Neal 

A. K. Elliot C. S. Perry 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOGUE 


IN SPITE OF the war the printing of this great catalogue is 
making good progress. According to latest advices, dated 
16th November 1942, members of the staff of the L.C. 
were in Ann Arbor supervising and checking progress, and 
it had been found that the final rechecking would entail 
some delay so that only the first four volumes (instead of 10 
or 12) were expected to be shipped by the end of the year. 
The subscriptions at the same date totalled 353 sets (includ- 
ing one for the New Zealand Library Association). These 
will be received with great satisfaction here. 
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CENTRALISED CATALOGUING 


CAN WE PLAN FOR IT? 





By Festina LENTE 





IN AN ARTICLE entitled “Centralised Cataloguing,” which 
appeared in August 1941, Mr. C. R. H. Taylor remarks: 
‘There is scarcely a higher ideal among libraries than that 
of having all cataloguing done at a central point whence 
printed and impeccable unit catalogue cards can be available 
within a few days of the receipt of a book. This has no- 
where been so successfully effected as by the U.S. Library of 
Congress, whose cards come even into this country . . . Can 
the principle that is applicable to a huge undertaking be 
adopted profitably on a small scale? I am inclined to think 
it can, and particularly so by reason of the peculiar circum- 
stances of library bookbuying as at present operating here.” 

The recommendations to Council with which Mr. Taylor 
followed up his brief article met with no immediate suc- 
cess, but the centralised cataloguing of New Zealand books 
is now engaging the attention of the Book Resources Com- 
mittee. 

The work of this Committee, although it has suffered a 
check since the outbreak of war, is of prime importance. The 
Committee is ee to ensure, first that all worthwhile 
literature in English is to be found in New Zealand, and 
secondly that there shall be no difficulty in locating indivi- 
dual items whenever they may be required. Briefly, the 
Committee at the moment is trying to ascertain what the 
country has, obtain the rest, and catalogue the lot. This is 
a big undertaking, and it would be a pity if the work were 
to advance too far before centralised cataloguing and uni- 
formity of classification were considered again. During the 
present period of comparative inaction some work might 
be done. 

Here are brief proposals. They may appear to some fan- 
tastic, but it is as well that the subject itself should be dis- 
cussed. If successive theories can be set up to be knocked 
over, something practicable and of lasting value may be the 
result. 

First then, there will come a time when the Union Cata- 
logue of New Zealand holdings, located in the Country Lib- 
rary Service, will be reasonably complete, so far as past ac- 
cessions are concerned. Printed, it would be a Union Cata- 
logue to date of the principal holdings in the Dominion. 
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Let us then spare no effort to have it printed. As from the 
same date, let the catalogues of the public libraries in the 
four centres be squared off and completed: holdings to that 
date being regarded as a closed collection. 

Separating off, which involves making a further sequence, 
is anathema to librarians. It means years of difficulties; 
looking in more places whenever anyone wants a book; addi- 
tional complication for anyone who wants to find a book 
from the catalogue. But this is better than disorderly pro- 
fusion, lack of uniformity, yardsticks of different lengths. At 
some stage the yard has to be standardised. Let us embark 
on as few major undertakings as we can before our meas- 
ures are agreed upon. 

Next, armed with our printed catalogues, let us try to 
build up catalogues for the future on lines which are the 
same for all libraries participating. Much of the machinery 
has been worked out by the Library of Congress, more is 
commonsense, and the Book Resources Committee numbers 
good brains among its members. 

For every book added to any of the participant libraries, 
or recorded at Union Catalogue headquarters as being in 
any other library in the Dominion, each of the participant 
libraries would receive a full set of cards. These cards would 
be multigraphed, and produced on the unit system, main 
cards bearing tracings in the usual way. Libraries requiring 
both a dictionary and a classified cadenen (and this might 
not be false economy) could obtain a second set on payment 
of cost of production, index cards for the classified catalogue 
being sent out at the same time. Not many additional 
index cards would be necessary: it should be perfectly pos- 
sible for the dictionary catalogue, with minor additions, to 
serve as indexes for the classified catalogue. All cards would 
be numbered, not serially according to order of issue, but 
decimally on a combined literal and numerical base, to 
show the order of filing in a dictionary catalogue. There 
would then be no difficulties about alphabeting decisions. 
Tracings would consist simply of the decimal numbers of 
the unit cards for added entries, different, of course, from 
the number on the unit for the main entry itself. The 
Union Catalogue on cards would thus be built up simul- 
taneously in several places. With the printed catalogue al- 
ready issued, it would be very comprehensive. 

Each card would be equipped with the usual framework 
of horizontal and vertical lines to provide spaces to show in 
which libraries the book was to be found. Some of these 
could be printed in at the time of issue of the cards; cer- 
tainly the symbol of the library first notifying the accession 
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would appear. Others, and withdrawals, would be notified 
by — lists issued as a to NZL. If further 
guides were needed to the individual cards a rubber stamp 
or crayon check could be used to indicate that the book was 
in the library where the particular catalogue was located. 

To avoid confusion with the old, closed sequence of 
books, a new system of classification should be adopted for 
all additions later than the date of the printed catalogue. 
There is such an instrument, and a splendid one, in opera- 
tion in the Otago University Library, and perhaps there are 
enough experts in its use in New Zealand. Is the Bliss sys- 
tem worth a trial? 

As against most of what has gone before there is one big 
point to consider. Will our new close contact with the 
United States, and the rapid strides which aviation has 
made, mean that LC cards come so quickly to New Zealand 
that instead of amalgamating past work into one common 
resultant we find ourselves providing a new discordant fac- 
tor for the future? This is worth thought. 

Of the financial side there is little to be said. Until we 
are agreed upon what we want to do, and how we want to 
do it, we cannot pretend to estimate costs. We have been 

enerously treated in the past, and, if we are prepared to 
= ourselves, there seems no reason why the Government 
should not permit the inclusion of centralised cataloguing 
as part of its library programme. 


FROZEN ASSETS 


SERVICE IN A LIBRARY 


ADDRESSING the Biological Sciences and Science-Technology 
Groups of the Special Libraries Association at Detroit, 
Byron A. Soule, Resident Fellow of the Library of Congress, 
said: “Every reader who enters the library with a problem 
should leave with a satisfactory answer. Otherwise the lib- 
rary has failed in its function no matter what the excuse. 
The value of a reference service rests on and varies in pro- 
portion to its ability to produce reliable information. If 
the library does not have what the reader requires, it fails 
of its mission. Most inexcusable is the inability to find what 
actually is in the collection when needed.” 

Mr. Soule is emphatic that if libraries do not produce the 
information required by industrial and national executives, 
outsiders will. The real dangers are inadequate training in 
special subjects and an overwhelming deluge of printed 
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matter under which ep | machinery is breaking down. 
Necessity demands radical changes which are inevitable. Mr. 
Soule concludes with some illuminating suggestions:— 


“This is a mechanical age yet, comparatively speaking, 
there is very little machinery in a library. At least two pos- 
sibilities are worth dreaming about. The first is a new type 
of card catalogue set up in such a way that cards on any sub- 
ject can be automatically withdrawn, photographed, and re- 
turned to their proper places. Shortly thereafter the bib- 
liography so prepared is delivered to the reader who can 
then, just as when telephoning, dial the number of any de- 
sired k. By means of an electric selecting system the 
book will be removed from the shelf, put on a conveyor and 
delivered to the charging desk. Anyone else wanting the 
same book while it is “out” gets a ‘“‘busy” signal just the 
same as after dialling a telephone while it is in use. No 
librarian should fear that these or other improvements will 
elifninate his position. On the contrary they will afford 
opportunities to attend to the most essential work of devis- 
ing better catalog entries and giving more adequate refer- 
ence service. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


“IT Is’'NT ENOUGH for librarians to accept responsibility to 
promote reading on the war and the peace. The librarian 
must know what the issues are with regard to winning the 
war, with regard to post-war conditions in the United States 
and with regard to post-war conditions in other parts of 
the world. So his first duty is to inform himself and to 
see that the library board and staff are equally well in- 
formed.” —Ruth Rutzen in the A.L.A. Bulletin. 


When the Iowa Library Association decided to call off its 
annual conference it suggested holding a series of institutes 
or discussion meetings in 34 centres throughout the State 
to discuss a variety of subjects in furtherance of the A.L.A. 
policy how to make our maximum contribution to the win- 
ning of the war. The abandonment of the New Zealand 
Association’s annual conference owing to war conditions has 
fortunately not done as much harm as might have been the 
case, owing to the existence of vigorous branches in each of 
the four large cities which have provided a forum for the 
personal members of the Association. It would be hard to 
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exaggerate the value of the branches in recent library de- 
velopments in New Zealand. 


“South African Libraries” continues to make free use of 
the contents of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. Many features of 
our library development in recent years are almost paralleled 
in that Dominion. 


Stuart A. Rice, in charge of statistical standards, Bureau 
of the Budget, Washington, speaking at the convention of 
the Special Libraries Association in Detroit, said that 
federal agencies had been urged to comb out their mailing 
lists, to make sure that they knew who was using what in- 
formation, and to take precautions to safeguard any confi- 
dential information they might receive. Librarians, he said, 
had a share in that duty of keeping the nation’s informa- 
tion series intact against the return of a world free once 
more. New Zealand libraries which receive official publica- 
tions from abroad have noticed the absence recently of ¢er- 
tain long-established documents like the British trade and 
shipping returns, the publication of which in their old form 
could be of great assistance to the enemy. 


New Zealand librarians who participate in international 
exchange with the United States will be glad to hear of the 
arrival of a large shipment of documents covering the 
period since November, 1941. The publications of the 
United States Government are of the greatest interest in our 
own war effort, and the stoppage of this supply owing to 
war exigencies was a great loss to our understanding of 
America’s effort. 


Julien Cain, who for the past decade or two has been 
director of the Bibliotheque Nationale (the National Lib- 
rary of France) was dismissed by the Vichy Government in 
July, 1940. His house was occupied by the Germans and 
his apartments in Paris were repeatedly searched by the Ges- 
tapo. Asa Jew M. Cain was denied all professional employ- 
ment and early in 1941 he was sent to a concentration camp 
in eastern Europe. 


Out of 60 college and university librarians in Canada and 
the United States which have recently changed over to the 
L.C. classification, 37 are abandoning Dewey, 3 modified 
Dewey, 5 local schemes, 3 Cornell (Harris), 2 Rowell, 2 
modified Cutler and one British Museum. Twenty-eight of 
the libraries (including 15 Dewey) complained that the 
classes were too broad. 
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The Royal Empire Society in London lost in the blitz 
35,000 law books and several thousand pamphlets and all 
the files of the chief newspapers of the Empire. The 
National Central Library suffered heavy loss in the adult 
class department, the bureau of American bibliography, the 
information bureau, and the whole of one book stack. 


Ellen L. Williams, of the Baltimore Library, says in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin that as a result of war changes in 
reading demands in England there is now a consensus of 
opinion that library tickets should be made usable in any 
library in which they may be presented, and that the num- 
ber of books allowable per ticket should be increased. This 
would enable soldiers moving from place to place to be 
served and would reduce the necessity for frequent visits to 
the libraries in times of peril. 

“Practically one might define a satisfactory classification 
as one which serves the purpose of the library using it.” 
Maurice Tauber in the ide? Quarterly. 


TASMANIA. During the last year the Free Library Movement 
in Tasmania has achieved the establishment of four rate-supported 
municipal free libraries, the first of their kind in Australia. Some 
other Municipal Councils are believed to be giving sympathetic con- 
sideration to similar action. 

Soon after the outbreak of war in 1939 a camp library service 
was inaugurated by the Free Library Movement, and since that time 
it has grown vrey greatly. Seventy-five camp and depot libraries 
are now in operation in Tasmania, and all are supplied by a circulat- 
ing system from the Central Depot at the Psychologists’s Office in 
Hobart. Although the Camp Library Service is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a definite part of the Free Library Movement’s work, it is 
without doubt one of the Movement’s best agencies for spreading 
the free library gospel throughout Tasmania. It has carried the 
name and the ideals of the Free Library Movement to every corner 
of the State and to many places overseas. Thus many men who 
have never read before, largely because their supply of good reading 
matter was so limited, are being encouraged to read now, and it is 
quite certain that they will bring this love of reading and literature 
back to civilian life on the termination of the present war. 


APPOINTMENTS 


FE. D. BRYANT, First Assistant, Dunedin Public Library, 
is appointed Acting City Librarian. 


FE. J. CARNELL, Assistant Director, Country Library Ser- 
vice, is appointed first subaltern on the library estab- 
lishment of Army Education and Welfare Service. 


A. G. W. DUNNINGHAM, City Librarian, Dunedin, is 
appointed Library Staff Officer under the Army Edu- 
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cation and Welfare Service, with the rank of Captain. 


A. H. FACHE, Librarian, Rangiora Public Library, is 
appointed Reference Assistant, Dunedin Public Lib- 
rary. 


D. M. NEAL, Children’s Librarian, Dunedin Public Lib- 
rary, is appointed Acting Deputy Librarian. 


P. TAYLOR, Assistant, Canterbury Public Library, is 
appointed Librarian, Tauranga Public Library. 


REVIEW 


New Zealand New Writing, 1. Edited by Ian A. Gordon. Progres- 
sive Publishing Society, Wellington. 2s. 

A youthful but energetic society with a growing list of publica- 
tions to its name—the Progressive Publishing Society—has broken 
fresh ground with “New Zealand New Writing.” This is a collec- 
tion of poems, short stories, a chapter of autobiography and a piece 
of reporting. Most of the names are already well known in New 
Zealand, but several newcomers, at least to book form, make their 
appearance. 

The best things in the book are Frank Sargeson’s “Episode,” A. 
Jackson-Thomas’s fragment of autobiography “Unto Us,” and poems 
by Isobel Andrews and J. R. Hervey. Sargeson captures interest in 
a few lines and paints a picture that is authentically New Zealand 
in atmosphere. He doesn’t depend at all on externals to achieve 
this effect, but on a technique and sympathy which allow him to 
manage his characters and their settings with complete confidence. 

“Unto Us” describes the misadventures of a young couple arriving 
in Wellington in the depression years and “rooming” there on a very 
few shillings a week. Unfortunately one must admit that these 
experiences are real enough as thousands of “roomers” can testify. 
Jackson-Thomas’s fragment should be distributed to all M.P.’s and 
officers of the Housing Department, The extract from M. H. Hol- 
croft’s “Waiting Hills” also deals with the depression and reminds 
us that New Zealand literature has benefited by the “large experi- 
ence shared.” Of the remaining contributions none reaches the 
standard of the above, although J. O’Shea’s “Rhapsody in Blue” is 
an interesting experiment. 

This volume I of New Zealand New Writing raises hopes that 
sufficient encouragement will be given to justify the publication of 
many more. Most writers require to be conscious of an audience 
before their best work can be done. Perhaps room can be found 
in future issues for criticism, which in these days finds very little 
space elsewhere. 

The difficulties of publishing in New Zealand in war time must 
be numerous but, even realising this, one is disappointed with the 
form of the book, which is too obviously derived from the “Penguins.” 
The series title is also too obviously derivative. Already we have 
“Puffins,” “Pelicans,” and “Martins’—the prospect of a further 
stream of “Kiwis,” “Tuis,” “Keas,” and “Bellbirds” is rather de- 
pressing. 

—W. A. L. 
THE CAXTON PRESS 








